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Durham to the town of Darlington and the town and port of Stockton,'*
it was opened for traffic in September, 1825, its chief engineer being
George Stephenson. A locomotive of Stephenson's design, the
Locomotion, was immediately put into service on the line; but it shared
the iron road with horse-drawn vehicles. Any one who complied with
the by-laws of the company could run a carriage on the railway.
The Locomotion, which weighed seven tons, had a normal speed
of about 5 m.p.h. and a maximum speed of 8 m.p.h. It was apparently
supplanted in 1827 by the Royal George, a much more efficient loco-
motive, designed by Timothy Hackworth.
In 1834 all horse-drawn vehicles were withdrawn from the line and
it was thoroughly established as a fully-fledged steam railway, carrying
both passengers and goods. " This date," says E. A. Pratt, the historian
of inland transport, " probably marks the final disappearance of the
horse as a means of traction for passenger traffic on public railways
in England." The Stockton and Darlington line was extended from
time to time, ultimately to become part of the North-Eastern Railway.
BORN   BEFORE   HIS   TIME
The history of mechanical progress presents few more striking
instances of a man born before his time than Thomas Gray (1787-1848;
who, in 1820, published Observations on a General Rail-way, with
Plates and Map illustrative of the Plan; showing its great superiority
. . . over all the present methods of conveyance. He advocated the^
systematic laying-down of a network of railways all over the British
Isles. According to his plan, there were to be six main lines radiating
from London to the great centres of population, with subsidiary lines
branching off these. Had his proposals been put into operation, Britain
would have had a magnificent transport system in a very short time.
But his suggestions were contemptuously rejected, despite his fervent
advocacy of them, and the country was forced to wait until men with
smaller minds than he had muddled their way through to a less efficient
system at great expense of time and money.
A friend of the dreamer tells us that: " With Thomas Gray, begin
where you would, on whatever subject, it would not be many minute
before you would be enveloped in steam, and listening to a harangue
on the practicability and the advantages to the nation of a general koo
railway.*' He died in poverty, a disappointed and embittered man.
LIVERPOOL   AND   MANCHESTER   RAILWAY
It was Gray who suggested the making of a tailwaj between
Liverpool and Manchester, and this suggestion at least was accepted,
though he does not appear to have got much credit for it The sug-
gestion was accepted because of the exorbitant chaigcs thai: bad 10 Sc
paid in canal dues for goods between Liverpool aod Manchester.
Despite the merchants* repeated requests for isduetiQBs ia *
the canal owners reinainccl adamant.